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three years later the registration had increased
so greatly that the largest meeting room was in-
sufficient to accommodate the class. The Ameri-
can history course was then divided and he was
given the colonial half of it. Channing held that
Harvard College was for boys who were going
to have responsibilities as men of affairs and
citizens. These boys disliked his personality and
his rough treatment of them, but they took his
course because their seniors reported that what
he gave was worth while. His position on the
faculty now became assured; he was settled as a
family man, having married, July 22, 1886, Alice
Thatcher; his economic position was improving,
thanks in part to a reputation of never going
anywhere or belonging to anything not required
by his personal interpretation of professional
obligations. One thing only remained. Though
he was connected with many of the great names
of Massachusetts and some of Rhode Island he
was otherwise unknown and he wanted no part
of their fame. He had early made up his mind that
his name should stand for something achieved by
himself.

He determined to write a history of the United
States that should be all his own, complete from
the beginning, relating what had happened, why,
and what it meant. This determination he car-
ried through, not quite to the end but as far as
the plan was possible. Nothing was allowed to
interfere with its execution. Not even his mar-
riage was permitted to break down the strict
regimen that barred every social entanglement
and the acceptance of invitations to do things
that would have yielded a fleeting publicity. He
gave up all pot-boiling and wrote few scholarly
papers, those few' for a purpose which showed
later in "the Great Work/' which came to be
the name for his lifelong task among students
whom he admitted to intimacy.

He began writing for the general reader in
1893, when Thomas Wentworth Higginson en-
listed him as co-author of English History for
American Readers. This prepared him to take
over a course on the history of England in the
Tudor and Stuart period, which solidified his
understanding of the mother country of which
the American settlements were an integral part.
Three years later he did a volume for the Eng-
lish Cambridge Historical Series on The United
States of America, 1765-1865 (1896). For fif-
teen years he had been arranging his knowledge
of the decades prior to the Constitution; this book
gave him a look into the next century. He then
spent his year's leave of absence writing A Stu-
dents' History of the United States (1898). This
reviewed the whole field and fixed proportions
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and relationships clearly in his mind. More im-
portant, he settled with himself a question of pro-
fessional integrity. An iconoclast by instinct, he
loved to deflate popular myths masquerading as
historical fact. But he and the publisher knew
that a textbook was damned by a single word
that grated on a racial or religious devotee. Ap-
preciation of this fact shows in the Students'
History, which had a longer life than any of its
many rivals and made life easier, then and after-
ward, for his family. In the treatment of many
disputatious points opinionated historical verac-
ity yields to a more elemental law that every
question has two sides.

Meanwhile conditions affecting him at Har-
vard had changed. The president now wanted
the projected work of mature scholarship carried
through to completion as much as the publisher
did, and the author was relieved of distractions.
He continued to give the course on American
history, but its content varied from year to year
as Channing's writing progressed. He offered an
advanced seminar for graduates, but this was re-
stricted to a dozen carefully chosen students who
worked on topics related to his chief interest.
His method was peculiar in one respect. He
never set a student to look up a subject for him.
The necessary research for the History was all
done by Channing himself. He developed an un-
canny instinct that told him when he reached the
point where he knew1 what he needed for his
purpose. Then he often set a student on further
exploration, starting him off with all that he him-
self knew of its background. When this exten-
sion of his own research turned up a significant
fact or modified his opinion, nothing gave him
more delight than to express an ample obligation
to the finder in a footnote.

Settled in a corner of the Gore Hall Library,
Channing and his secretary, Eva G. Moore,
whom he had rigidly trained to his requirements,
worked out a regular schedule. The undertak-
ing went slowly at first, with many experiments
in style and method of presentation. The first
volume, The Planting of a Nation in the New
World, 1000-1660, did not come from the press
until 1905. Thereafter progress was steady, vol-
ume six, The War for Southern Independence,
appearing in 1925, with the others preceding it
at approximately four-year intervals. From that
time on, the work went more slowly. The narra-
tive was planned to stop with the year 1900, and
much of volume seven was almost ready for the
printer when Channing left his study on Jan. 6,
1931. The following day he died from the effects
of a cerebral hemorrhage, survived by his wife
and two daughters, Alice and Elizabeth.
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